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In my tribute to the healthy centenarian, the Singapore Botanic 
Gardens, I feel that the intimate relation which has grown in the 
past years between the Singapore Botanic Gardens and the Flora 
Malesiana requires an introduction and an explanation. Many of 
the Singapore citizens will know this work only by name but not 
by personal experience. 

Let me first explain this Flora Malesiana . It intends to be a 
modern critical inventory of the native, introduced, and major cul¬ 
tivated plants of the entire Malaysian region. This is the whole 
archipelago between the Asiatic and Australian continents includ¬ 
ing also Singapore and the Malay Peninsula up to about the isth¬ 
mus of Kra where the flora rather abruptly changes into that of 
continental South-East Asia. It wants to give critical data on the 
ecology and distribution of all the plants, of the altitude at which 
they occur, the soils which they can stand or prefer, the climates 
which they tolerate, their mode and period of flowering and fruiting, 
the manner in which they are pollinated, the mode of dispersal 
and germination of their seeds, etc. 

The knowledge to be accumulated must be carefully collected 
by qualified, scientific botanical specialists and we are happy to 
put on record that many prominent persons all over the world 
have been persuaded to add to the effort. Malaysia is botanically 
one of the richest countries of the tropics, it can boast of probably 
not far from 25,000 different species of flowering plants in all, 
from the tiny herbaceous up to the colossal tualang and the majestic 
jelutong, unique creations of tropical nature beside which man 
feels his smallness. 

The exact knowledge of this vegetable wealth has grown slowly 
and gradually, in former times largely from curiosity of disinter¬ 
ested scientists, local and overseas, but it appears more and more 
in modem time that this knowledge is intimately connected with 
far-going aspects of human welfare, land-use, economy, and in¬ 
dustry. The fast-growing world population, with its increasing 
needs and its stupendously developing techniques, is steadily ask¬ 
ing more information about the three kingdoms of nature, the 
earth, the animals, and the plants. Among these kingdoms the 
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plants play an enormous role by their bulk and by the easy way in 
which man can manage them. But before man can use them effici¬ 
ently he must know their identity, their name. The critical name of 
a plant species is the alpha of botanical knowledge, it is the key 
to our knowledge of it. And that is what we intend to accomplish 
with the Flora Malesiana. Following this trend of thought it will 
also be clear that, though elaborated by disinterested research, the 
Flora Malesiana is automatically becoming a most useful tool for 
humanity in the East. 

How is it then, the readers will ask: have we not already a 
Flora of Malaya? This is admittedly true, there are even three with 
a start of a fourth. The flora of Malaya was in the past century in¬ 
corporated in the Flora of British India. Shortly afterwards it 
was the subject of the excellent work by King & Gamble, Mate¬ 
rials towards a Flora of the Malay Peninsula, and finally there is 
the more recent Flora of the Malay Peninsula by Ridley. 

The first two treatments are good but more than half a century 
old and naturally very incomplete. The third one unfortunately 
does not come up to the required standard of accuracy. All of them 
suffer from two inadequacies, viz the lack of correlation with 
plants described from other parts of Malaysia and the lack of 
general data, on uses, distribution, and ecology of the species. The 
second desideratum was to be filled in the Revised (fourth) Flora 
of Malaya initiated a few years ago of which two volumes were 
issued, viz on the orchids and ferns, by Professor R. E. Holttum. 
Admirable as these volumes are, there is still the lack of correla¬ 
tion notwithstanding their author’s speciality on these two groups. 

A large plant geographical study has revealed that Malaya, 
Sumatra, Borneo, the Philippines, Java, the Moluccas, and New 
Guinea form for plants one unbreakable whole. Plants do not 
keep to political boundaries, they have a distribution of their own 
and attained their area through the geological ages of the past. 
This means that for an adequate knowledge of their identity they 
should be pursued throughout that area. 

We should strive then first towards a general Flora of the entire 
Malaysian province, as Nature made it, before giving an account 
of a politically defined part of it, a so-called local Flora. 

A few days ago I was struck again by the truth of this basic 
principle, in trying to arrange the species of a rather important 
timber genus Campnosperma, terentang or serentang as it is known 
by its vernacular name; it is common in the lowland and swamp 
forests of Malaya. Mr. Corner, who in 1939 made a study of it 
on the basis of material from Malaya only, concluded that there 
was an undescribed new species, terentang jantan of Johore, which 
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he called Campnosperma minor and which would be unique to 
Malaya. But revising the genus over the whole of Malaysia a few 
weeks ago, it appeared to two of us that this same new species had 
already been described from the swamp forest of Borneo, under 
the name Campnosperma squamata by Ridley in 1933, but 
occurred also in the Moluccas and New Guinea and from there 
had been described still earlier as Campnosperma montana by 
Lauterbach in 1920. The latter is obviously the oldest and correct 
name for it. Once that is known we can properly proceed to judge 
its ecology and uses over its entire range and we know where 
we are. 

This example is no exception, unfortunately it is the rule as soon 
as groups are revised regionally. The background of this rule is the 
fact that in the past the study of the flora of the Malaysian region 
has been approached by local work, in Malaya, in Java and other 
parts of Indonesia, in the Philippines, in West New Guinea, and in 
Papua, instead of by regional attempts covering the entire archi¬ 
pelago. This serious lack of correlation we try to remedy by the 
Flora Malesiana attempt, from which all separate states and terri¬ 
tories will have the same benefit. In this whole, Malaya, with its 
very rich flora, forms an essential integral part. 

The senior leaders of Malayan botany, who were or are directors 
or staff members of the Singapore Botanic Gardens, have in the 
past decade realized the scientific necessity to give priority to a 
regional flora over a local flora, large as it may be, and Flora 
Malesiana is happy to have their authoritive collaboration. 
Mr. Burkill Sr., the author of the standard work on the Economic 
Products of the Malay Peninsula, revised the yam family 
(Dioscoreaceae), Mr. Comer is doing the colossal job of tackling 
the fig family (Moraceae), Mr. Sinclair revised the nutmeg family 
(Myristicaceae) and intends later to work on the kenanga family 
(Annonaceae). Mr. Furtado has also, in his studies on aroids and 
palms, felt the need to step far beyond the borders of Malaya. 
Last not least, Prof. Holttum is organising the Pteridophytes, a 
lofty attempt; it will take him at least ten years to come to achieve 
this, his final magnum opus. 

One might query: but what is the use for Malaya to know all 
about the floras of the other islands, even as far as Papua? This 
question has already partly been answered by the example of 
Campnosperma given above. It is curious and possibly of interest 
to Malayan readers to know that the closest relative of the genus 
Hevea, to which the pararubber tree belongs, is a tree native in 
Papua, Annesijoa novoguineensis. In wider scope this question is 
part of the general issue: what is the potential use of plants? 
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Frankly, no botanist is capable to say which plant can be of what 
special service to man and which not. It is certainly not determined 
by size: most humble annual plants like flax have shown their 
importance whilst woody giants are sometimes of hardly more 
value than as firewood. Use depends on the needs of man and that 
varies with place and time. The tuba plant ( Derris ) was until the 
twenties only locally used as a fish-poison until it appeared that 
this fish-poison contained a powerful insecticide harmless to man. 
Then it became at once an industrial plant from which money 
could be made. Nowadays interest in the plant has waned 
as during the war other, artificial insecticides have superseded it. 
When in the thirties it appeared necessary to have pararubber latex 
shipped in bulk, without coagulating the milk, the tuber of a fetid 
aroid containing a special kind of starch which could do that trick, 
but to which no use had ever been ascribed, came into great 
demand. 

Some other Malaysian plants have never reached the industrial 
phase, possibly because they have never been given a trial, such as 
the bark-cloth yielding figs and champedaks. Nothing is yet known 
about possible industrial qualities of these fibres. 

Timber and wood-pulp are naturally of basic value, but it is not 
certain that Malayan trees used for that purpose are the most eco¬ 
nomical that grow on Malayan soils; possibly the Papuan eucalypt 
(Eucalyptus deglupta), a rain-forest species, is superior. 

Useful plants for specialized purposes, specially for medicinal 
use, are still hidden among the native flora, sometimes even in 
Malaya itself and the vivid interest in Strophanthus , Rauwolfia, 
Kopsia, and other alkaloid-containing plants are contemporary 
examples. But the phytochemist cannot work with anonymous 
material: he must know the exact name of the plant which he is 
analyzing, under what conditions it can grow, and where it occurs. 
That information he will ultimately find compiled in the Flora 
Malesiana. 

This seems enough to demonstrate to non-botanists the value of 
that scientific basis for applied work in botany: Flora Malesiana . 

I have alluded to above to the heart-warming fact that all former 
and recent systematists of the Singapore Botanic Gardens partici¬ 
pate in this great work and that through the farsighted policy of its 
director, Mr. H. M. Burkill, it figures on the official programme of 
the Gardens. It is evident that for its completion we will need at 
least another twenty-five or even more years, depending on money 
and manpower of specialists. Though in the past ten years three 
thick volumes have appeared the major part of the work still 
remains to be done and our sincere hope is that not only retired 
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officers of the Singapore Botanic Gardens will collaborate in an 
honorary function, but that the number of active staff members will 
be increased for this purpose and brought at least to pre-war 
strength. 

The eastern tropics have always been much better provided with 
botanic gardens than Africa and South America. Unfortunately the 
Calcutta Gardens, the oldest, have since long lost their standing as 
a scientific botanical research centre and the same can be said of 
Peradeniya. In the past few years the Bogor Botanic Gardens have 
almost been deprived of scientific personnel and no qualified sys- 
tematist is any longer on the staff of the Herbarium, to the great 
regret of its director. The Singapore Gardens suffer in less degree 
from the same evil of having several vacant posts. I trust that this 
situation will be improved in the near future, as whatever high 
qualification can be given to a Garden in the way of collections of 
living plants, herbarium, buildings, space, and library, its scientific 
activity which is decisive for its importance depends on the quality 
and size of the scientific staff; first brains, then books, then bricks. 

It is this scientific activity which is of the highest importance in 
the world of today, and upon which progress depends more than 
ever. 

With the occasion of a centenary one is apt to look backward; 
there we see a dignified growth of an outstanding botanical centre 
in the East; gradually as a matter of fact, but all good things grow 
slowly. 

But we have also to look forward, in the future. There we see a 
vista of intensified and extended scientific research to be achieved 
for future generations, for their education and welfare, for adequate 
use of the land, appropriate utilization of plants and their products, 
made possible by critical knowledge and study of them. 

The Flora Malesiana is a useful tool towards that aim intended 
for the future generations of the eastern peoples. The sooner it will 
be completed and be available the more profit it will yield. I trust 
that the Administration, convinced of this profit, will find ways 
and means to increase Singapore’s contributions towards this goal 
and be proud of it. 
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